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cognitive or intellectual, the affective or feeling-emotional, and the cona-
tive or volitional (See J. Ward, 1918; McDougall, 1908.) It was easy to
carry this sort of analysis over into the study of personality. Hence we
have personality described as made up of various panels, such as the in-
tellectual, the emotional-feeling, as witnessed by emotional stability, flexi-
bility, or other criteria, and the dispositional, which had to do with drives,
or instincts, or mood and temperament. Some included habits, especially
the so-called social habits.
Another approach which must be considered under this same rubric
is that of the so-called "trait" psychology." Francis Galton, who did so
much to interest psychologists in statistics as a methodological device, gave
great impetus to the study of mentality by dividing it up into segments
or parts. (See Galton, 1883.) In this country, J. McKeen Cattell, R. S.
Woodworth, and E. L. Thorndike were largely responsible for leading
many American psychologists to study personality and mental phenomena
generally from this standpoint. This approach breaks up the individual's
inner life, as well as his habits, into specific traits and elements. Here per-
sonality is divided into such traits as sociability, tact, generosity, co-opera-
tiveness, persistence, and emotionality.
According to this school of thought, the personality was built up from
elements through the operation of various "laws" of learning. As noted
in Chapter V, it tended to stress trial-and-error learning, in which such
factors as recency, vividness, frequency, repetition (law of exercise), and
priority (law of effect) were important. Moreover, Thorndike developed
his theory of "identical elements" in the learning process. According to
him, "A change in one [mental] function alters any other only in so far as
the two functions have as factors identical elements. The change in the
second function is in amount that due to the change in the elements
common to it and the first." (Thorndike, 1913, pp. 358-359, from his work
of 1903.) This concept not only profoundly influenced educational psy-
chology but entered into the analysis of the structure and function of
personality, as we shall see.
Somewhat comparable to this American development was that in France,
where the British theories of associationism and the doctrine of mental
elements took firm hold, (See Ribot, 1870.) Moreover, these concepts
greatly influenced French psychiatry, especially the development of theories
of dissociation in mental disorder. The investigations of Charcot, Janet,
and others, particularly of hysteria, led to the view that personality was
made up of mental elements existing in different degrees or states of as-
sociation. Under conditions of disease or stress some of these particular
combinations might become loosened from the total associative organiza-
tion which makes up the person and produce the symptoms seen in hysteria
or other mental disturbances. In time these French views influenced Freud